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A VISIT TO THE MARSHES OF prominence. Crowds of labourers and shepherds 
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| dividuals. Events which seem the result of chance | herd of a village became Sixtus v. Thence re- 
| ive them in history a sudden and unlooked-for | sults the singular contrast which may sometimes 
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be remarked between the historical physiognomy 
of a people and its actual aspect. 

A traveller is strongly reminded of this fact in 
passing through La Vendée. In this district, 
which witnessed the extinction of five republican 
armies, he would naturally expect to find a fierce 
and warlike race, more accustomed to use the 
sword than the spade; but, on the contrary, he 
sees a population calm, silent, and peaceful, work- 
ing as diligently, and apparently with as much 
apathy of spirit, as their own gigantic oxen. 

This is peculiarly the characteristic of the 
ancient Poitou, whose district is now comprised 
in the department of La Vendée. If amongst the 
denizens of the plains may be found somewhat of 
the gaiety and grace of Anjou, elsewhere will 
be seen a patient and laborious people, whose 
“ strength is to sit still.” Very strong indeed was 
the impulse, combined of horror at the military 
conscription and devotion to their nobles and their 
religion, which led the peaceful Vendeans into an 
insurrection that cost France three hundred thou- 
sand fighting men. There are few things more 
terrible than the sudden and remorseless uprising 
of men who have long suffered and been patient 
under that “ oppression which maketh a wise man 
mad.” 

The natural aspect of the country is strikingly 
varied and picturesque. On the western frontier 
all is arid and gloomy ; but towards the north ma 
be seen dairy farms half hidden by tall trees, vil- 
lage spires surmounting their topmost boughs, 
and green lanes winding amongst clusters of hazel 
trees. The ash, the elm, the oak, and the maple 
mingle their boughs above the luxuriant under- 
wood; while their varied shades of green are re- 
lieved by the yellow tufts of the sweet chestnut, 
and the starry blossoms of the wild cherry-tree. 
Through an occasional vista may be seen level 
tracts covered with flowering rushes, golden furze, 
and pink, purple, and white heath. In summer 
the plains are covered with waving corn; but, 
after the harvest is drawn im, a traveller, standing 
in the midst of them, might faney himself in 
Arabia Petra; for nothing ean be seem but dried- 
up stubble, interspersed with heaps of white chalk- 
stones, curiously resembling human bones. 

Towards the south, in the Marsh as it is termed, 
the aspect of the country becomes completely 
c The land has all been drained and re- 
claimed from the water, amd, with its camals and 
floating meadows, may be deseribed as a sort of 


of 


joiced when an opportunity was afforded me of 
visiting it. I proceeded as far as Maillezais, in- 
tending to go on by water to Marans. 

While waiting on the shore for a boat which I 


try Fait-tout, or Factotum. He was one of those 
anomalous operatives who live by their ways and 
means, and are commonly called coureurs de bois 
(woodrangers). 
eight days before, under somewhat curious circum- 
stances. 


rural Venice, or miniature Holland. The Memoirs | 
Madame de la Larochejaquelaim had exeited | 
my curiosity about this watery region, and I re- | 


I had first met with him about | 


I had visited the basin of the great lake | 
which formerly covered a portion of the cantons of | 


| Essarts, Chatonnay, and St. Hermine. Travers. 
| ing the left bank of La Mére, a small river which 
| crosses the forest of Vouvant, I reached the large 
| opening through which the waters seem to have 
| discharged themselves into the ocean, and to which 
| tradition has assigned the name of the Deluge. I 
| stopped there, arrested by the wild grandeur of 
'the scene. On every side rose masses of rock, | 

partly covered with green velvet moss, and fes. 
tooned with bramble-bushes and honeysuckle. A 
clear stream rolled amidst blocks of green schist, 
sparkling with mica, forming at intervals, when 
confined by the twisted roots of overhanging trees, 
cool deep pools, fit for the bath of the fabled Naiad. 
So silent was this place, that I could hear distinctly 
the falling of a withered leaf, and the rustling of 
the branch on which a bird alighted. At times 
a breeze played amongst the foliage and the 
waves, sounding like the last faint sighing of an 
organ. 

I had mused for a long time on this scene, and 
was at length tearing myself from the fascination 
of its solitude, when I remarked the entrance of 
a narrow defile between rocks tinted with variously 
coloured lichens, and sprinkled with a few stunted 
hollies. Towards the centre of the passage was a 
sort of platform of rock, on which stood a man 
dressed in a suit of tawny leather, which covered 
him so completely that nothing was visible but 
his eyes. Before him, on a pam of glowing char- 
coal, boiled a huge kettle, whose odour would have 
betrayed its contents, even had mot the earth 
around been moistened with milk newly spilt. The 
man was stooping, and looking around him with 
an air of anxiety. Presently I saw him put forth 
his hand and seize a viper, attracted by the odour 
of the milk, which he then threw mto the kettle. 
At the sound of its agonised hissing the tufts of | 
long grass at the base of the rocks were agitated, | 
and several snakes glided out. The man crushed | 
their heads in succession beneath his heel, and | 
then thrust them into a small barrel, fastened with || 
a bung. Happening to perceive me, heeried: | 

_“ Keep off! Don’t you see they are venomous | 


vipers ? | 
I darted backwards, and hastened to take up 
my position on a small and perfectly naked rock, || 
whence I could discern all the movements of this || 
singular hunter. He frequently repeated the ma- || 
neeuvres I have deseribed, and finished by emptying | 
all the milk om the ground. Then, having ex- 
hausted his prey, he fastened the bung into the 
barrel, suspended it across his shoulder by a lea- 
thern strap, and came towards me. When he | 
| reached the rock where I was standing, he took | 
off his tawny garments, and I saw that he was an 
| old man, with a lively, weather-beaten face. His 
| costume and appearance were of a very eomposite 
order. His clothes were those of a Vendean pea- 
sant, while his wooden leg and the peculiar cut of 
his grey hair might bespeak a soldier, and his | 
round tarry hat a sailor. Seeing the strong | 
position which I had taken up, he began to | 
laugh. 
“It seems monsieur has no fancy for venomous || 





| 
had hired, I saw a traveller approach, whom, by | 
his oil-skin hat and wooden leg, I recognised im- | 
mediately as Nivése Bérard, surnamed in the coun- 


thrushes than to hunt for vipers.” 
I asked him what use he could make of 
them. 


























vermin ; and certainly it is safer work to pipe for || 
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“T sell them to the apothecaries, to make the 
royal remedy.” * 

“ Ts it still used ?” 

“Yes; but not so much,” replied the viper- 
hunter, shaking his head. “ Formerly this kind 
of vermin was worth a field of ripe barley to me; 
but now what I sell of them hardly gives salt to 
my soup P” 

“ Have you been long employed in this busi- 
ness P” 

“Since the year vi of the Emperor. Ah! those 


| were the good times in France, when men were so 


busy in hunting each other that they did not mind 
who took the game. Partridges could be caught 
with the hand, and hares with the blow of a stick. 
What dozens of both I have carried to market! 
But now-a-days if you kill as much as a leveret, 


punished as a poacher !” 

Thus conversing, the viper-hunter and I pro- 
ceeded together towards Fontenay. Naturally 
communicative, and now encouraged by the inter- 
est I showed, my companion soon made me ac- 
quainted with his history. His name was Nivdse 








name of Fait-tout, or Factotum. He had been 

brought up in the Hospice des Sables d’Olonne, 
| and left it at the age of sixteen to embark as a 
| sailor on board one of the republican war-sloops. 

After the peace, he returned to La Vendée, and 
| commenced the unsettled life which he still con- 
| tinued to lead. 

When I met him for the second time at Maille- 
|| zais, I recollected he had told me on the former 
|| occasion that he was meditating an excursion into 
|| the Marais-mouillé, in order to seek for leeches, ani- 
|| mals now much more prized than vipers for medi- 
| cal purposes. He was then waiting for a passage 


| insome boat going to Marans, and I immediately | 


| offered to take him in mine. 
Soon after leaving Maillezais, we found ourselves 
in the midst of the district of the Marais-mouillé, 
| and a strange scene opened on our view. 
as the eye could reach, water seemed the principal 


|| object, and as it were the basis of the landscape. | 


| Onits surface were scattered many green islets, 
| of which the larger ones were covered with hemp 
and flax, the smaller with ash-trees and willows. 
The roots of these trees being plentifully saturated 
with water, they grew and flourished luxuriantly, 
and many aquatic birds built their nests amid the 
branches. Multitudes of tame ducks covered the 


marsh, and our boat glided amid green floating 


_ meadows. On the highest of these islands, I per- 
ceived huts constructed of bundles of reeds bound 
together with osier twigs. An operf fire-place was 

| Inthe centre of each of these beehive-like dwell- 
ings; and, there being no chimney, the smoke 
escaped through the crevices as it best could. 
These primitive abodes were inhabited by the 
hutters, descended from those colliberts who, 
the ancient chroniclers tell us, were idolaters and 
Worshippers of the rain, and, moreover, accom- 

| plished thieves. 

The present inhabitants cultivate hardy vege- 





* An electuary composed chiefly of pounded vipers, and 
esteemed, in the remote parts of France, an infallible panacea 
for most diseases. 


without a licence, you’re sure to be taken up and | 


Bérard, to which the variety of his industrial avo- | 
cations had caused his neighbours to add the nick- | 


As far | 


| tables on the islands, feed a few cows, and rear 
| ducks and geese, which, with the produce of their 
fishing, they sell at Maillezais or Marans. In the 
| waters of the marsh they catch a quantity of eels, 
whose backs are dark, and the lower part of alight 
yellow. The hutter seldom returns to his cabin 
until nightfall: occasionally the autumn floods 
| wash away his fragile dwelling, and then he and 
a family quietly take up their abode in their 
| boat. 

The character borne by these hutters is none of 
the best. The inhabitants of the main land accuse 
them of having very confused notions respecting 
the rights of property ; but if I might judge by 
my friend Fait-tout, I would say that, on this 
point, there is very little to choose between the 
accusers and the accused. 

Whenever my companion with the wooden leg 
| espied a cord fastened to a willow-branch, he drew 

it up, and from the bait at the end shook off a 

number of leeches into a receptacle he had pre- 
| pared for them. I suggested that this proceeding 
was neither more nor less than a theft committed 
on those who had laid down the lines. Nivdse 
Bérard shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“ Bah!” said he, “ when you take a fox’s skin, 
you only get back the price of your chickens: 
whatever you steal from a hutter is simply resti- 
tution. When I carried a pedlar’s pack amongst 
these people, their wives, I promise you, robbed 
me finely of pins, needles, threads, and tapes.” 

To attempt to disabuse him of the error of this 
loose code of morality I found useless. 

I was curious to see the interior of the huts, and 
accordingly ran the boat ashore near one which 
seemed to have been a long time built. The mud 
with which the bundles of reeds forming the roof 
had been covered, was transformed into a piece of 
_verdure. The house-leek grew onit; and a young 
willow, having taken root there, hung its silver 
_ tassels over the summit. The door was an irregu- 
lar opening, four feet in height ; and in the centre 
of the hut stood two posts, united at the top by a 
transverse stick; this formed the fire-place. The 
smoke, having no regular egress, had covered the 
whole of the interior with a sooty coat. At the 
farthest end lay three cows on a litter of rushes, 
and above their manger hung a branch of a species 
of holly (the tlex aquifolium), which, according to 
a superstition prevalent in La Vendée, has the 
power of preserving animals from ring-worm. 

The furniture chiefly consisted of a few coarse 
earthen utensils, two or three wooden stools, and 
a hurdle frame covered with a bed of moss. On 
this couch lay a woman ill of the consumptive 
fever produced by the atmosphere of the marsh. 
No one else was in the cabin, and the invalid was 
shivering with ague: the cows sometimes stretched 
their necks towards her, and covered her with the 
vapour of their fragrant breath. Nivdse Bérard 
approached the bed, and said : 

** Well, neighbour, so you have caught the sick- 
ness? Your husband must work for both now; 
you cannot any longer tramp over the soft inches 
to seek for worms for his bait.” 

The sick woman languidly opened her eyes, and 
looked at us both, without speaking. 

“IT suppose the good man is gone to bring the 
doctor to you P” asked my companion. 
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“He is gone to bring the doctor,” replied the ; barkation for all the exports of La Vendée. Ac. 
woman, in a low voice. “It will be of no use,” , cordingly, I was aroused at an early hour by the 


she said ; “‘ my time is come !”’ 
“ Oh, tut! tut! so every sick person thinks,” 


said Nivése; “ but hope, my good friend, is like a | 
water-duck : it sinks beneath the river only to rise | 


again.” 


She fixed her feverish eyes on him, and mur- | 
| was tracing on the forearm of a young peasant 


mured: “ I have had a sign.” 


“A sign!” repeated Nivdse; “has the death- | 


bird croaked on your roof?” 
“ec No ” 


“ Then you have heard a sound of hammering | 


nails at midnight ?” 
“No.” 
“Then, what is the sign ?” 


The invalid, raising herself slowly, sat upright | 


in the bed, and said, in a hollow voice: “ I have 
seen the white boat !” 

These words produced a visible impression on 
my companion. 

* Are you quite certain of it?” he asked. 

* Oh, yes!” replied the woman in a broken ac- 


cent. ‘Three days ago I was still able to walk, | 


and was returning from the inches with some fresh 
fodder for the cows, when, suddenly appearing from 


behind a headland, I saw the death-boat covered | 


with its white pall.” 

I tried to convince the poor creature that what 
she had seen was only some mirage of the fog, or 
a’ feverish phantom of the brain; but she had 
fallen back exhausted on her mossy bed, and did 
not seem to hear me. I placed some money in her 


burning palm, and, leaving the hut, we resumed , 


our journey. 

inivose told me that this superstition of the 
white boat is very prevalent in La Vendée, and 
that the peasants firmly believe that whoever sees it 
will die within the year. He did not seem much 


inclined to converse on the subject, probably dread- | 


ing my railing on his superstitious credulity ; and 


soon the varied features of the landscape served , 


effectually to divert my thoughts. Our boat 


glided on through a labyrinth of ash, osier, and | 


willow trees; and hearing no sounds save the 
cries of the water-fowl, we could have fancied our- 
selves on one of the lakes in the New World, on 
which floats alone the bark canoe of the Indian. 
Sometimes a vista between the foliage showed us 


fields, meadows, and villages. Then we passed by | 
creeks filled with boats, which quickly disappeared | 


behind the tufted trees, and we coasted along a 
pathway on which a muleteer was driving his 
beasts. The tinkling of the bells on their harness 


mingled pleasantly with the sound of an ancient | 
carol chanted by some shepherds in the fields be- | 
yond. Night had closed in ere we reached | 
Marans, and we took up our abode in a small inn. | 

Henry tv, in one of his letters, has left us a | 
brief description of this place. “I arrived in the | 


| noise and bustle of the market. The streets were 


filled with hutters bringing in fish, fowl, flax and 
wool, corn and timber. 

I descended to the public room, and there found 
Mr. Fait-tout practising another of his innumer- 
able trades. Surrounded by a group of sailors, he 


one of those indelible tatooings made with the 
point of a needle and gunpowder. The old man 


| called me to admire his work, which was certainly 


most original in design. First of all was a paral- 
elogram, over which hung two objects purporting 


to be doves. On the right was a cross, on the ' 
| left a fleur-de-lis, and at the top was a death’s 


head and cross-bones. 

“You see, monsieur,” said Nivdse, ‘ Fabian 
could not possibly have it better done if he were 
king of France.” 

“One may fairly expect it to be well done,” 


; remarked Fabian, “when one pays a silver 


crown !” 

I told him I should start in an hour on a char- 
a-banc, and desired him to meet me at the posting 
house. He kept me waiting for a long time. 
However, we at last set out for Chaillé, on a 
curious little vehicle which I had hired. The 
country through which we passed had been care- 
fully drained, and the soil is so rich that it never 
requires to be manured. That it was formerly 
covered by the sea is evident from keels and 
other relics of vessels being found buried in the 
fields, and the deep layers of oyster-beds which 
may be seen in the environs of St. Michel en 
YHerne. ‘The pasture-lands were covered with 
herds of cows, sheep, and horses; and Nivdse 
assured me that the greater number of these 
animals had never slept beneath a roof. 

“Come,” said he, as we approached a comforta- 
ble farm-house, “ this is the dwelling of Fabian’s 
father, and I have a message to him from his son.” 

Accordingly we advanced towards the door, 
where an old man was standing. He was tall and 
erect, and his countenance had a tranquil expres- 
sion. Near him was browsing a gigantic sheep, 
so large indeed that it might almost have been 
taken for one of the little black cows peculiar to 
the lands of Bretagne. 

“ That’s the queen of the flock,” said Fait-tout; 
‘she gives as much milk as three goats, and as 


much wool as three ordinary sheep. She belongs || 
to old Jacques; for the head shepherd has always _ | 
the privilege of choosing the finest animal in the | 


flock for himseif.” 
The old shepherd smiled. 


“Yes,” said he, “ this is Jeannette ; she knows | 


her name perfectly.” ~ 
“Ts she the same I saw with you last year ? 


Jacques bent over the sheep, and patted her | 


evening at Marans,” he writes; “it is an island | affectionately. 


surrounded by sluggish water and woody marshes, ! 


“Yes; I hope you will find her here next year | 


























studded with gardens, which can be approached | also. I love poor Jeannette; she’s so different 
only in boats. The island is about two leagues in | from common sheep, and understands quite well 
circumference, and the castle in its midst is as | what I say to her.” 

tolerable a habitation as that of Pau. There are! Indeed, while he was speaking, the animal 


so many canals for the transport of timber, that | raised her head, and looked up in his face with a | 


the inhabitants can enter their houses in boats.” | singular expression of intelligence in her large 
At the present day, Marans is the place of em- | eyes. 
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** Watch! old woman, watch !” said her master. 

The sheep instantly bounded towards the rest of 
the flock, which were feeding too close to the edge 
of a steep cliff, and with all the dexterity of a well 
trained dog drove them from it. 

“How have you managed to teach her to obey 
you?” I asked in astonishment. 

The shepherd shook his head slowly. “Poor 
dumb creatures !” he said, ‘ we men often by our 
cruelty and caprice take from them the sense and 
intelligence given them by the good God who has 
made both us and them. We are too apt to for- 
get that the shepherd is made for the flock, as 
well as the flock for the shepherd.” 

“Then, in order to tame Jeannette, you have 
studied her instinct closely P” 

“Yes,” replied Jacques, fervently; “and this 
instinct shows her things which human beings 
cannot see: ‘tis like a relic of the nature which 
they had in Paradise. When any misfortune is 
going to happen to our family, poor Jeannette sees 
it coming, and loses all her gaiety.” 

“Then you have nothing to fear to-day,”’ said 
Fait-tout gaily, “for her ladyship has a right 
good appetite, and seems to be in excellent spirits. 
My business will detain me for a few days in this 
neighbourhood ; but I suppose you can procure a 
guide for Monsieur ?” 

“Certainly,” said old Jacques ; “but you must 
both come in first and take some refreshment.” 

We willingly entered his cottage, which was far 
better furnished than the others I had seen, and we 
partook heartily,of some excellent brown bread, 
Afterwards a stout peasant, 
whom his master called Jerome, brought my char- 
a-bane to the door, and announced that he was 
ready to act as my guide to the high road which 
passed through Touraine. 

I took a friendly leave of Jacques, and of the old 
viper-hunter, and prepared, not without regret, to 
leave the marsh country of La Vendée. 





THE QUEEN OF A LITERARY COTERIE. 
I.—HER RISE. 

Iv his diary of the 27th of February, 1835, Hay- 

don writes: “‘ Went to lady Blessington’s in the 

evening ; everybody goes to lady Blessington. 


She has the first news of everything, and every- | 


body seems delighted to tell her. No woman will 

be more missed. She is the centre of more talent 

and gaiety than any other woman of fashion in 
ondon.”” 

Such was the position which lady Blessington 
occupied in fashionable literary society for some 
twenty years. Beautiful, graceful, and clever, 
with singularly fascinating manners, she attracted 
to her saloons the élite of England’s distinguished 
sons, and there, night after night, this lady found 
herself the object of their flattering homage. But 
her day—and it was a long one—has passed. The 
gay drawing-room is exchanged for the silent 


| and much of their space is occupied with biogra- 
| phical notices of, and letters from, her distin- 
| guished friends and correspondents; as Walter 
Savage Landor, sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
| Charles Dickens, Benjamin Disraeli, and a host 
| of others, from the Iron Duke to “ names all but 
unknown to fame.” Still we have enough to en- 
able us to see the woman, apart from the authoress 
and the leader of fashion. The glare and glitter 
of the drawing-room sometimes give place to the 
truthful light of the solitary chamber, where the 
| company mask is thrown off, and the perpetual 
smile vanishes. Now, too, we are permitted to 
| see the struggles and trials, as well as the tri- 
, umphs of this course; its inner as well as its outer 
| aspects ; its heart influences: and we cannot 
, choose but ask how far this life of pleasure was a 
life of joy—this life of luxurious grandeur a thing 
of beauty or of good. 
| The mere facts of lady Blessington’s history are 
as strange and improbable as the novelist could 
| portray ; the scenes of her life are as full of mar- 
| vellous and striking contrasts as the dramatist 
| might venture to imagine. We meet her first in 
/a plain, middle-class Irish home, in the obscure 
village of Knockbrit, when about five years old. 
She was born on the 1st of September, 1789, or 
| 1790, the year not being quite certain. Her fa- 
| mily removed to the little town of Clonmel, where 
the father followed first the business of a corn- 
| merchant and butter-seller, which was afterwards 
relinquished for that of proprietor of a local paper 
—a change which proved ruinous to his fortunes. 
This father, Edmund Power, is bad and repellent 
enough for any tale. Abroad, he is considered a 
handsome, thoughtless, jovial fellow, with pleasant 
manners—a sufficiently merry and agreeable com- 
panion; at home, he is perfectly brutal—a man 
whose very presence carries terror to his wife and 
children. Now and then, too, the savageness of 
his temper burst out beyond the domestic circle. 
A magistrate he must needs be; and, albeit, he is 
a Roman Catholic, he chooses to distinguish him- 
self by the fierce zeal with which he hunts for 
supposed rebels. On one of his excursions he shot 
mortally a poor innocent lad. Power was tried 
for the murder, but acquitted. 

The unfortunate wife of this man is a woman of 
no marked characteristics of any kind. She is 
neither beautiful nor clever, nor possessed of any 
| peculiar charm or grace. Her maiden name 
was Ellen Sheehy, and she claimed descent from 
some of Ireland’s old nobles—the Desmonds, Or- 
monds, and Thomonds. But that was all in the 
far-off past. The consequence of the Sheehy fa- 
mily was lost long before Mrs. Power’s days; its 
only distinction then was a very sad one. Her 
| father had perished on the scaffold, so had a cousin, 
'and her brother was murdered on his own pro- 
|perty. And, as if these horrible facts were not 





| sufficient grief to the poor woman, she had to 


| bear the taunts of her unfeeling husband, who 
' used to say, “ What more could be expected from 


'| judgment may be formed of the real texture and 














grave, and three bulky volumes are in the hands | the daughter of a convicted rebel ?” 

of the public, from the contents of which some| As years passed on, the home of the Powers at 
Clonmel became more and more wretched. In- 

' creasing poverty and embarrassments irritated the 
father’s temper to fury, and his outbursts of rage 
became more frequent and more terrific. It was 


genuine value of this brilliant life. These volumes, 
it is true, purport to be the record of her literary 
career, not a general memoir of the whole life, 
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an awful place for the training of young hearts; 
yet three of the daughters of this misery-stricken 
house lived to wear a coronet—Marguerite, countess 
of Blessington; Ellen, visconntess Canterbury; and 
Mary Anne, countess de St. Marsault. 

Provincial gaieties now and then somewkat re- 
lieved to the girls the sadness of their gloomy 
home. Their father had all an Irishman’s love of 
company; and, though very young, his graceful 


daughters were reigning belles with the military | 


and other gentlemen who frequented the Clonmel 
balls. It is curious to find these girls, notwith- 
standing the unpropitious environments of their 
home, and the training of their very commonplace 
mother, exhibit, when almost children, a rare ele- 
gance in dress and manner—native elegance it 
may well be called. Ellen was then the fairer of 
the two; but Marguerite charmed all by the 
vivacity of her conversation and the fascination of 
her manners. Kre she was fifteen, the poor child 
had the misfortune to receive two offers of mar- 
riage. The gentlemen were both officers, both 
men of good family—a great match either for the 
daughter of a worthless, ruined man. One, cap- 
tain Murray, was favoured by the young lady; 
the other, captain Farmer, she held in the utmost 
dread and abhorrence. Yet he was the richer of 
the two; and the heartless, mercenary parents 
hesitated not to sell the unhappy child, in spite of 
her passionate remonstrances, to a man she de- 
tested, and whom they knew to be frequently in- 
sane. With this husband she lived three months, 
during which time ‘he frequently treated her 
with personal violence; he used to strike her on 


the face, pinch her till her arms were black and 
blue, lock her up whenever he went abroad, and 
often has left her without food till she felt almost 
famished.”’ 

Bad as was the Clonmel home, this was worse ; 
and the miserable girl-wife escaped to her father’s 


house. But there she found no welcome; “ her 
father was unkind, and more than unkind to her.” 


She was considered as standing in the way of her | 
sisters’ prospects, and ere long she again left the | 


paternal roof. At little more than fifteen, Mar- 
guerite Farmer, with a living husband and a living 
father, is thrown on the world, an outcast from 
both the homes which nature and law had given 
her, and utterly unprepared by sound moral 


training to meet the perils of such a position. | 


No fear and love of a heavenly Father had ever 


been inculcated on the child; respect for her | 


earthly one was impossible. Nought that was 
high and noble, good or worthy, had she ever 
been taught by precept or example. The world, 


miserable as to her it hitherto had been, was all 
she had been taught to think of from her cradle ; | 


to snatch such of its shallow joys as were within 


her reach was all the solace she had learned to | 


expect. 

ae long gap now occurs in the bistory of her 
ife. 
ployed herself, for a period of about a dozen years, 
her biographer relates little. In 1816 she is resi- 
dent in Manchester-square, London, with a bro- 
ther, and has renewed her acquaintance with the 
earl of Blessington. She had met this nobleman, 
as lord Mountjoy, long before in Clonmel, when 
he was there with a regiment of militia. After 


Whither she wandered, or how she em- | 


| that time he had married. In 1814 his wife died, 
| and the disconsolate husband chose to display his 

grief by the most costly funeral honours. “The 
| body lay in state in his house in Dublin, and some 
| 40007. were required to defray the expenses. On 
| the 16th of February, 1818, he married Mrs, 
| Farmer, she having become a widow four months 
| previously by the death of her husband from an 
| accident which befel him in a drunken revel. 

The wheel of fortune (if we, who believe in a 
universal Providence, may use such a phrase) has 
turned, and the long depressed lady is now at its 
' top. Behind is the wretched Clonmel home, with 
| the clouds of terror, anxiety, and sorrow, which 

ever hovered over it; behind the dreary void and 
| bitter humiliations of a condition worse than wi- 
| dowhood. Before are all the pleasures and ho- 
/nours of a British peeress. But mementoes came 
| in her way which ought to impress her with the 
| fact, that all may be but for a moment—that such 
| triumphs are but illusions, with nought solid and 
abiding in them, even ere her heart teaches her, 
which it will right soon, that at their best they 
are unsatisfactory. 

The newly-wedded couple repair to Dublin. A 
party of his lordship’s friends are asked to meet 
them. Some of these knew nothing of the mar- 
riage, which had been kept a secret, till lord Bles- 
sington ‘entered the drawing-room with a lady 
of extraordinary beauty, and in bridal costume, 
leaning on his arm, whom he introduced as lady 
Blessington.” Then they remembered that when 
in that room before, it was draped in the emblems 
of mourning, and contained the lifeless remains of 
another countess of Blessington, in her life beau- 
tiful and pleasure-seeking, like the fair lady now 
entering on the same paths, but all-forgetful that 
at length she must reach the same goal. 

In her husband’s magnificent mansion in St. 
James’s-square, lady Blessington commenced her 
London life of fashion. What though she be but 
the daughter of an Irish trader, she will not sub- 
mit to be looked coldly on as a parvenu ; she is 
now a countess, nay, she will be more than an 
ordinary countess; she has grace, and talent, and 
energy, and she will aim at fashionable leadership, 
of the most flattering kind too—leadership in the 
world of aristocratic intellect. And she accom- 
plishes her object. Holland-house, and Charleville- 
house, had each its own attractions for political 
and literary men; yet lady Blessington speedily 
succeeds in filling her saloons with as distin- 
guished a circle as any to be found in the metro- 
polis. ‘The Blessingtons’ splendid mansion in 
St. James’s-square,” writes Dr. Madden, “in a 
short time became the rendezvous of the élite of 
London celebrities of all kinds of distinction ; the 
first literati, statesmen, artists, eminent men of 
all professions, in a short time became habitual 
| visitors at the abode of the newly-married lord 
| and lady.” 

“Two royal English dukes condescended, not 
‘ unfrequently, to do homage at the new shrine of 
| Irish beauty and intellect in St. James’s-square. 
| Canning, lord Castlereagh, the marquis of Lans- 
_downe, Scarlett and Jekyll, Erskine and many 
‘other celebrities, paid their devoirs there. Whig 
_and Tory politicians and lawyers, forgetful of their 
| party feuds and professional rivalries for the nonce, 
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| mand for show, is wanting. 
| made in Paris, and my lord and lady are en route 
|| for Italy, accompanied by her ladyship’s youngest 
| sister, Miss Mary Anne Power, Mr. Matthews, 
| the celebrated comedian, then a young man, study- 
|| ing architecture, and count D’Orsay. 
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came there as gentle pilgrims. Kemble and Mat- 
thews, Lawrence and Wilkie; eminent divines, 
too, Dr. Parr, and others; Rogers, Moore, and 
Luttrel, were amongst the votaries who paid their 
yows in visits there, not angel-like, for theirs 
were neither “ few nor far between.” 

Brilliant as this life was, my lord soon got tired 
of it. He had pursued pleasure so long that the 
chase itself had become wearisome, and the goal 
naught. A sad story was his. 


Born to a fortune | 


of 30,0007. per annum, with the large capacities for | 


good and the many objects of interest open to a 
great landowner, with good abilities and an amiable 
disposition, he yet passed through life with no 
thought of responsibility, no one worthy aim. He 


| lived to amuse himself; and, while yet in the 
| prime of life, had the horror to find that he was | 
| no longer amusable. 
|| Ights fell into ashes in his hands. “ Lord Blessing- | 
| ton was palled and satiated with pleasure, and no | 
| kind of éclat or of distinction in English society 
| had now any charm for him.” 
| pursue the same weary, fruitless road, only try 


When grasped, all his de- 


another of its many paths. Fresh excitement 


| must be sought abroad, and a long continental 
|| tour was determined on. 
|| magnificent style; and nothing which John Bull 


His lordship travels in 


could wish for comfort, or aristocratic pride de- 
All arrangements are 


Lady Blessington, our readers must remember, 
was already an aspirant for literary fame. She 
was the wit as well as the beauty of St. James’s- 


| square, and this very year, 1822, she had com- 
| menced her career of authorship by giving two 
books to the world, “The Magic Lantern; or, 
| Sketches and Scenes in the Metropolis,” and | 
| “Sketches and Fragments.” A lady with such | 
'| tastes must needs experience no small emotion as 
|| she approached Genoa, then the residence of Byron. 
| The long wished-for event—her introduction to 
| the poet about whom all England raved—is ac- 
|| complished. But alas! for the vanity of all hu- 
| man desires, she is disappointed. How this hap- 
| pened does not appear very clearly. My lady was 
| accustomed to unbounded homage, and it may be | 
|| that the bard’s admiration was colder than she | 


| 


| two and a half years. 


intended voyage in a tone full of despondence. 
‘ Here,’ said he, ‘we are all now together; but 
when and where shall we meet again? I have a 
sort of boding that we see each other for the last 
time; as something tells me I shall never again 
return from Greece.” Having continued a little 
longer in this melancholy strain, he leaned his 
head upon the arm of the sofa on which they were 
seated, and, bursting into tears, wept for some 
minutes with uncontrollable feeling.” 

Ten years after, lady Blessington published, first 
in Colburn’s “ New Monthly Magazine,” and then 
in a separate volume, her ‘‘ Journal of Conversa- 
tions with Lord Byron.” The subject was amaz- 


ingly popular, and the success of the book was 


great. 

In Naples our travellers remained upwards of 
Part of this time they 
rented the palace Belvidere on the Vomero, “ one 
of the most beautiful residences in Naples, sur- 


‘rounded by gardens overlooking the bay, and 


Still he would | 


| 
companied by sir William Gell; when she ex- 
amined museums and galleries devoted to objects 
of art, ancient or modern, she was accompanied by 
| Mr. Uwins the painter, or Mr. Richard Westma- 
cott the sculptor, or Mr. Millingen the antiqua- 
rian, who ‘initiated her into the mysteries of 


liked, or it may be, as has been suggested, that | 


he felt somewhat shy of a fashionable authoress, | 


who would be sure to make him the subject of | 
abook. Whatever the cause, the fact was evi- | y 
| it was in the company of Mr. Herschel (now sir 


dent ; and her biographer acknowledges that, in 
her expression of disappointment, there is “a 


tincture of asperity” which is seldom to be found | 
in her observations. Nevertheless, considerable in- | 


tercourse took place between the parties during 
the few weeks the Blessingtons remained in Genoa; 
and a touching anecdote is told of their last inter- 


| View. “On the evening before the departure of 


his friends, lord and lady Blessington, from Genoa, 
Byron called upon them for the purpose of taking 
leave, and sat conversing for some time. He was 
evidently in low spirits, and after expressing his 
regret that they should leave Genoa before his 
own time of sailing, proceeded to speak of his own 


commanding a most enchanting view of its ex- 
quisite features. Within, we have marble ter- 
races and pavilions, gilt ceilings, walls literally 
covered with pictures, doors with architraves of 
oriental alabaster and the rarest marbles, tables 
and consoles of the same materials—a sumptuous 
background to the graceful figure of the beauteous 
lady who here, as elsewhere, surrounds herself with 
the most brilliant society the neighbourhood af- 
fords. And just at this time Naples had several 
English residents highly distinguished in science 
and art, from whom her ladyship obtained valuable 
assistance in her efforts—and they were diligent 
ones—to increase the store of her mental accom- 
plishments. 

“ Never did English lady of refined tastes make 
a sojourn in the neighbourhood of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, visit the various localities of Naples 
and its vicinity, carry out researches of antiquarian 
interest, and inquire into the past amid the ruins 
of Pestum and Beneventum, Sorrento, Amalfi, 
Salerno, Ischia and Proscida, and Capri, under 
such advantageous circumstances as lady Bless- 
ington. 

“When she visited Herculaneum, she was ac- 


numismatics.’ If she made an excursion to Pes- 
tum, it was with the same erudite cicerone; or 
when she had an evening visit to the Observatory, 


John), or the famous Italian astronomer, Piarri. 
Or if she went to Beneventum, or che Torre di 
Patria, the site of the ancient Liternum, it was in 
the agreeable society of some celebrated savant.” 
In Italy lady Blessington formed many of the 
literary friendships which she retained through 
life. There she met Walter Savage Landor, one 
of her closest friends ever after, whose letters 
form about the most valuable part of Dr. Mad- 
den’s volumes. Of lord John Russell, with whom, 
at Genoa, she renewed an acquaintance previously 
made in England, she writes :—“ He dined with us 
again yesterday, and nobody could be more agree- 
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able. He should stay two or three years among his | land of the Pharaohs ; and after intense sufferings 
Italian friends, to wear off for ever the reserve | from heat and monotony of scenery, we were at 
that shrouds so many good qualities, and conceals | length, one morning, gratified by the intelligence 
so many agreeable ones, and he would then be- | that a dark border on the distant horizon was 
come as popular as he deserves to be. But he Khan Youis, the first village on the confines of 
will return to England, be again thrown into the | Syria, and that four hours distant from that spot 
clique which political differences keep apart from was situated the longed-for Gaza itself. So our 
that of their opponents, become as cold and distant | camels trotted on, or rather stalked on; and whilst 
as formerly ; and people will exclaim at his want | they chewed the cud, we mentally did the same, 
of cordiality, and draw back from what they con- | reflecting, hoping, wondering, surmising, and 








sider to be his haughty reserve.” | 

Lamartine, also an acquaintance of this period, | 
she describes as ‘very good-looking and distin- 
guished in his appearance, who dressed so per- | 
fectly like a gentleman, that one would never sus- 
pect him to be a poet.” 

About six years having been spent in Italy, our | 
travellers return to Paris. The splendid mansion 
of the maréchal Ney, in the Rue de Bourbons, is 
taken and furnished ‘“‘ with princely magnificence.” 
Her ladyship’s bed and dressing-rooms are fitted , 
up after my lord’s directions, and when all is | 
ready she is ushered into them, to be astonished, | 
used to magnificence as she is, by the splendour | 
and elegance of all around her. “The bed,” she | 
writes, “ which is silvered instead of gilt, rests on | 
the backs of two large silver swans, so exquisitely 
sculptured that every feather is in alto relievo, 
and looks as fleecy as those of the living bird. The 
recess in which it is placed is lined with white fluted | 
silk, bordered with blue embossed lace, and from 
the columns that support the frieze of the recess, 
pale blue silk curtains, lined with white, are hung, 
which, when drawn, conceal the recess altogether.” | 
Dr. Madden very justly remarks, that lord Bless- 
ington, when fitting up the hdtel Ney in this 
sumptuous manner, was co-operating very largely 
indeed with others of his order—equally improvi- 
dent and profuse—in laying the foundation of 
the Encumbered Estates Court Jurisdiction, in 
Treland. 

Ah! little did this gay couple, while thus deco- 
rating their mansion, think of the unwelcome 
visitor whose shadow was even now resting on it! 
Their plans were being laid for a new career of | 
that thing which they called pleasure, though 
they knew it was not happiness. But the grim | 
monarch, whose rule with its gloomy adjuncts 
must be ignored in these brilliant salons, may not 
be shut out himself. Suddenly he comes, and | 
claims the master. While out riding, lord Bless- 
ington was seized by apovlexy. He was carried | 
home, and never spoke again. On the 23rd of 
May, 1829, he terminated his earthly course. 


FIVE DAYS IN QUARANTINE. 


TueEreE is a story told about an Irishman, who, 
on being asked whether the natives of a country 
he had just returned from were considered hospi- 
table, replied: “ Hospitable! You may say so. | 
Why, I was in hospital the whole time I was | 
there.” 

Somewhat of the same character are our souve- | 
nirs of that time-honoured city of Samson and 
Delilah—Gaza. 

We came across the desert after visiting the | 
pyramids, and all the other lions to be seen in the | 


| really danger. 


finally getting sorely disappointed by finding mo- 
dern Gaza to consist of a few minarets, some mud 
huts, a few stone walls, olive plantations, fig-trees, 
sand, flies, and an exceedingly dirty-looking popu- 
lation. All the way from Khan Youis to Gaza 
we expected to be fanned by aromatic gales, be- 
sieged by legions of honey-bees, perfumed by 
roses and sweet-smelling flowers, and ever and 
anon to stumble across the carcase of a lion with 
a honey-comb—so deeply indented in our mind 
had been that passage in Samson’s life. 

Dreary indeed must the change be since the 
days when the Philistines were discomfited by 
Israel’s champion; for neither flower, nor bee, 
nor butterfly, nor aught save prickly pear hedges, 
and a few camels browsing thereon, was to be 
encountered. Angry, hot guardians, mounted on 
much ridden and weary nags, rushed across our 
path ever and anon, hauling upon the reins till 
they threw their horses upon their haunches, and 
asking fiercely whether the plague formed a part 
of our caravan. Being satisfied on this point, 
they turned plagues themselves, and insisted upon 
a backsheesh, or a gratuity; but it required more 
than their eloquence on such a hot day, after 
twelve days’ incessant jolting upon camels, to 
loosen the purse-strings of benevolence. At every 
fresh turning in the road, a posse of these people 
turned up to annoy us. At last we got to Gaza; 
that is, we reached the quarantine station, from 
which one could obtain the most striking, and 
certainly the healthiest, view of the city. 

Now, I never have been enabled perfectly to 
comprehend why an unhappy traveller, coming 
from a country suspected of the plague, should be 
subjected to the rigours that characterise most 
quarantine establishments. I should imagine mild, 
and even luxurious, treatment would be the best 
regimen to adopt towards unhappy creatures, and 
the one also most likely to prevent the seeds of 
the disease, if they had actually taken root, from 
breaking forth. I can understand a doctor or 
director of a quarantine being scandalised and 
horrified by such proceedings as those of an ec- 
centric German physician, who, some years ago, 
when in quarantine at Orsova, acknowledged to the 
fact of having secreted in a certain bottle the 


vaccine (if such a term may be used) of the pesti- | 
lence, which he had carried off in order to make | 
In such a case there was | 


experiments with it. 
I can understand this, I say; but 
I cannot comprehend why healthy Englishmen, of 
proverbially cleanly habits, should be thrust into 


| a miserable cell, and kept there exposed to contact 


with neighbours of no very refined habits, merely 
because they have passed through a country which 


| at some particular period, and that, perhaps, not a 


very recent one, had the plague in it. 
However this may be, we were ushered, camels 
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QUARANTINE ESTABLISHMENT AT GAZA. 


and all, through the lofty portals of the outer | 


walls of the city of Gaza; and then for the first 
time (and we trust the last) in our lives we made 
the acquaintance of the interior economy of ori- 
ental quarantine establishments. In common with 
a lot of dates, a lot of bale goods, a lot of indi- 
viduals who had more rags than clothes, we were 
deposited in the centre of a great square, whilst 
the camels were driven away; and here, seated 
upon our respective portmanteaus, we anxiously 
awaited the medical visit, after which we might 
be allotted rooms or cells, or any place that would 
be better than sitting under a broiling hot sun, 
with the thermometer at ninety degrees in the 
shade. 

By and by two dignified individuals, preceded by 
large pipe bowls attached to very long pipe-stems, 
issued from one of the central apartments, fol- 
lowed by a score or two of idlers—all of whom 
came armed to the teeth, as though expecting to 
meet with violent resistance from us. These func- 
tionaries halted when within about a yard anda 
half of ourselves; and finding that their aspect 
and demeanour had not entirely annihilated our 
self-confidence or courage, they apparently changed 
their tactics, and tried a little civility. The doc- 
tor, cap in hand, advanced bowing and smirking. 
The greatest difficulty he seemed to entertain was 
to solve the problem of what nation we belonged 





to; and to fathom this he reverted to the expe- 
dient of making a speech, which blended the lu- 
dicrous in some half-a-dozen different languages :— 
“Bonjour, Messieures—Benvenuto—he very hot 
travellem—Pek sajak—Wash ish dat? (pointing 
to our pistols)—Istosphele Quarantina! (growing 
excited) —Chorr-door—Mais comme vas what fore 
—c’est bien drol---Lon-don.” A large emphasis 
on the Zon, and another large one on the don. 

My companions and I looked at each other in 
amazement, and then burst out into uproarious 
mirth, for the whole pith and sense of the doctor’s 
harangue might have been summed up in two 
words, though he professed to express himself in 
eight different languages ; namely, French, Italian, 
English, Turkish, Arabic, German, Armenian, and 
Greek ; and the interpretation runs thus :—‘* Good 
morning, gentlemen ; you are welcome ; it is very 
hot :” the same in Turkish—the same in Arabic : 
“What is that? This house is a quarantine; 
give him some water; but how does it happen P” 
and Lon-don was intended to signify to the direc- 
tor that the doctor had made the wonderful dis- 
covery that we had turned up Englishmen. 
Having satisfied himself upon this point, he al- 
lotted us sundry potato binns, wherein we were 
permitted to revel for the next hour or so, till the 
cooler shades of evening set in, and we were al- 
lowed to range at large over one entire side of the 
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quarantine. By and by (we could tell by the 
smoke that appeared before them) the doctor and 
the director made their appearance again, followed 
by a couple of chairs, which, being placed close to 
the fountain in the ceutre, these two great men 
of Gaza seated themselves thereon, and conversed 
on friendly terms, making such comments as suited 
or amused them, chiefly upon the appearance of 
us, the unhappy victims of their authority. Men 
with long poles marched on either side of each 
separate group; for, as there were people whose 
term of confinement had nearly expired, and others 
who, like ourselves, had only just come in, it was 
found essentially requisite to prevent the possi- 
bility of these bodies coming in contact, and so 
prolonging the period of their incarceration. Just 
as the shades of night were setting in, parties were 
told off, and being ushered into their respective 
binns, the doors were securely locked, though for 
what purpose I am unable to say, unless it was to 
exclude the possibility of the pleasant, cool night 
breeze penetrating into these ovens,.and gently 
fanning the fevered brow of the inmates. 

We were more fortunate than most of our 
neighbours, having, for a consideration, secured 
the use of acouple of rooms. At the other end 
there were similar apartments, occupied at that 
time by seven other Englishmen, apparently the 
noisiest young men that had ever left college to 
travel in the East. On wishing us “good-night,” 
the doctor made another display of his eloquence 
and learning, whilst the director followed him with 
an address of his own—not a word of which could 
we make out. 

When we were once firmly secured within our 
upper apartments, which led one into another, we 
were enabled to inhale with gusto the delightful 
cool night breeze that came sweeping over the 
plains, laden with health and freshness from the 
sea. The moon shone resplendently ; and, peering 
through our iron-barred window, we gazed on the 
beauty of the scenery before us. There were the 
seven hillocks of Gaza, each respectively capped 
with its minarets and domes, and a proportionate 
number of houses, with tall palm trees waving 
their silvery branches silently in the air; then the 
vast sea of sand surrounding us on every side,* 
while the dark outlines of prickly pear hedges de- 
fined those portions of the land allotted to feeble 
attempts at agriculture. Ever and anon the mo- 
notony of the scene was varied by a crouching 
hyena, or a pack of flying jackals. Then, musing 
on the past history of this very Gaza, we thought 
how the foxes had destroyed the Philistines’ corn, 
and were observing how the nature of the soil had 
been changed for the worse, when suddenly and 
rapidly our reflections were put to flight by a pro- 
longed bugle call, whose echoes were all the more 
startling from the intense silence that reigned 
around. 

This startling interruption, we found, proceeded 
from the party of our uproarious countrymen at 


the other end of the building, and was but the | 
prelude to other noises of a still more boisterous | 





* M‘Uheyne, in his journey to the east, recognised in the | 


smoot: round sand hillocks that surround Gaza, and whic 

resemble a human head stripped of hair, a striking fuifilment 

< the declaration of prophecy—‘ Balduess shall come upon 
aza.” ; 


character ; such as songs with vociferous choruses, 
military marches to the accompaniment of a tin 
kettle, a violin, and the bugle aforesaid. It was, 
in short, a characteristic specimen of the thought- 
less conduct that often makes the Englishman ap- 
pear to the grave Turk little better than a mad- 
man. 

The director, startled with the din, considered 
his dignity outraged, and sends a fierce message 
to that effect to the noisy crew, who receive the 
ambassador with mock ceremonies of courtesy, re- 
turning as answer, that if the director will kindly 
banish all the fleas from their apartments, and 
which keep them from sleeping, then they will 
come to terms, and surrender their instruments. 
Everybody is angry, and yet everybody cannot || 
help laughing. So the music continues, accom- | 
panied sometimes by the screeching of a dozen | 
owls, till finally, somewhere about three or four | 
o'clock a.M., the moon sets behind the distant | 
wave, and the establishment becomes hushed in | 
silence and repose. With the first dawn of day, 
however, the doctor and the director are up. 

Poor people, who have no means of meeting the | 
quarantine expenses, are made to do menial labour, | 
and help in drawing water from the fine well in 
the centre of the yard, whilst the soldiers and | 
others thoroughly wash down the flags, and throw | 
water over all the binns and into every nook and 
corner where heat can penetrate. This done, the 
unhappy victims are freed from their hot cells, 
and turned ont with bag and baggage, whilst the 
interior of these dens is subjected to a like healthy 
and cleanly process ; so are our rooms upstairs ; so 
also are the rooms of the seven noisy ones afore- 
said, so soon as these gentlemen get up, which 
they seldom do before the afternoon. Time with 
them has no use, and has therefore no value.* 

The early hour of two in the morning is the 
only portion of the day that is at all tolerable in 
quarantine. Then, in addition to the freshness 
and coolness of everything, there is something to 
excite our curiosity in watching proceedings at the 
further end of the yard, where a regular fair is 
being held through stout iron bars. Here a 
licensed individual, immensely to his own profit, 
and to the detriment of our purses, sells fowls, 
vegetables, milk, in short every necessary and 
luxury of life that is procurable in the town, even 
down to the coarse brown bread which is meted 
out, rather scantily, to some unhappy natives, 
who, flying from one species of oppression in 
Egypt, are subjected to the rigours of quarantine | 
before they are turned loose in Syria—there to 
starve and die, or work and live, as the case and 
their inclinations lead them. 

Next to this market-place is the Parlatorio, 
where you may converse with friends, or people 





* How different was Howard’s conduct when confined in the 
lazaretto of Venice! Seeing the place in a foul condition, he 
determined to use his leisure intrying to do some good. With 
| the aid of the English consul, he obtained brushes and lime ; 
his attendant—for a consideration—assisted him in manu- 
facturing whitewash ; despite the prejudices of the observers, 
| he rose up three hours before his guard, and commenced, 

along with his former assistant, to whitewash his apartment. 
He resolved to lock up his guard if he interfered. He did 





h | not, however ; and the only result was, that all who passed by 


looked with astonishment at the whitened and wholesome 
walls, where so many had been contented to pine and repine, 
| with no attempt at cure, 
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from the town, chiefly muleteers, who arrange to trust. Such an application of the rule, therefore, 
have horses, etc. ready at the quarantine gates at would be morally wrong. 
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s, | a given hour on a given day. By half-past eight | And again, if you had to decide between two 
t. aM. breakfast is over, the breeze lulls, and the parties who were pleading their cause before you, 
)- heat of the day commences. Most of the inmates ycu might consider that each of them wished for 
1- are in their shirt sleeves, fanning themselves with a decision in his own favour. And how then, you 
straw hats. By midday the heat is intolerable; and might ask, would it be possible to apply the rule ? 
d | the only temporary relief we can get is by tying since in deciding for the one party, you could not 
re | wet handkerchiefs round the forehead, and re- | but decide against the other. A literal compliance 
le | placing them as soon as they dry. It is impos- | with the rule, therefore, would be, in such a case, 
2 | sible to read or think, and appetite is out of the zmpossible. 
ly question. As for the natives, they are all asleep . eo : 
d | in their binns, for they rather like this heat than | § 2. Application of the Golden Rule. 
ll | otherwise. | Now, if you were to put such cases as these 
g, | At last the day and hour of release arrive. , before any sensible man, he would at once say that 
ot || | Twenty guardians, with twenty incense pans, you are to consider not what you might wish in 
= | | swing smoke into your face, till you nearly cough each case, but what you would regard as fair— 
n | yourself into suffocation ; then the doctor, keeping right—just—reasonable, if you were in another 
ir || you at a stick’s length, looks at your tongue, after person’s place. If you were a farmer, although 
at i || which he makes another speech, and then shakes you might feel that you would be very glad to 
in || | hands with you. His example is followed by the have the land rent-free—that is, to become the 
ys | || director and all the twenty guardians. You leave owner of it—you would not consider that you had 
|| your servant to settle with these, and in three any just claim to it, and that you could fairly 
1e hours afterwards you are ten miles away from expect the landlord to make you a present of his 
B | | the city of Gaza. property. But you would think it reasonable that 
in | | if you suffered some great and unexpected loss, 
id | a from an inundation or any such calamity, he should 
W | make an abatement of the rent. And this is 
d | what a good landlord generally thinks it right to 
1e _ INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MORALS. do, in ondian with the golden rule. 
8, LESSON IV.—OFFICE OF SCRIPTURE IN So also, if you had a cause to be tried, though 
1e REFERENCE TO MORAL CONDUCT. of course you would wish the decision to be in 
Mi your favour, you would be sensible that all you 
30 | § 1. The Golden Rule. could reasonably expect of the judge would be, 
es Twat invaluable rule of our Lord’s, ‘To do to that he should lay aside all prejudice, and attend 
h | others as we would have them do to us,” will serve impartially and carefully to the evidence, “and 
th to explain, when rightly understood, the true cha- decide according to the best of his ability. And 
| racter of moral instruction. If you were to under- | this—which is what each party may fairly claim— || 
ne | | stand that precept as designed to convey to us the jis what an upright judge will do. And the like |! 
in | | first notions of right and wrong, and to be your holds good in all the other cases. 
ss | | sole guide as to what you ought to do and to avoid | : 
to | in your dealings with your neighbour, you would | § 3. Design of the Golden Rule. 
he | be greatly perplexed. For you would find thata You see then that the golden rule was far from 
is || | literal compliance with the precept would be some- being designed to impart to men the first notions 
a || | times absurd, sometimes wrong, and sometimes of justice. On the contrary, it pre-supposes that, 
it, impossible. And probably it is through making knowledge; and if we had zo such notions, we 
s, | this mistake that men in general apply the rule so could not properly apply the rule. But the real 
id | | much seldomer than they ought. For, the real | design of it is, to put us on our guard against the 
n || | Occasions for its use occur to all of us every day. _ danger of being blinded by self-interest. A person 
od || | Supposing any one should regard this golden | who has a good general notion of what is just, may 
8, || | Tule as designed to answer the purpose of a com- | often be tempted to act unfairly or unkindly 
in || | plete system of morality, and to teach us the | towards his neighbours when his own interest or 
ne ] | difference of right and wrong: then, if he had let | gratification is concerned, and to overlook the right 
to || | his land to a farmer, he might consider that the | claims of others. When David was guilty of an 
ad ] | farmer would be glad to be excused paying any | enormous sin in taking his neighbour's wife, and 
i rent for it, since he would himself, if he were the | procuring the death of the husband, he was think- 
io, | | farmer, prefer having the land rent-free ; and that | ing only of his own gratification, quite forgetful 
le || | therefore the rule of doing as he would be done by | of duty, till his slumbering conscience was roused 
— || | requires him to give up all his property. So also | by the prophet Nathan. On hearing the tale of 
he || | & shopkeeper might, on the same principle, think | “the poor man’s lamb,” his general abhorrence of 
be || | that the rule required him to part with his goods | injustice and cruelty caused him to feel vehement 
1e; under prime cost, or to give them away, and thus | indignation against the supposed offender ; but he 
1 | to ruin himself. Now such a procedure would be | did not apply his principles to his own case till 
od, | absurd. the prophet startled him by saying, “ Thou art the 
- Again, supposing a jailor who was entrusted | man.” , 
ty with the safe custody of a prisoner, should think | And we, if we will make a practice of applying 
me himself bound to let the man escape, because he | the golden rule, may have a kind of prophet 
m himself, if he were a prisoner, would be glad to | always at hand, to remind us how, and when, to 
obtain freedom, he would be guilty of a breach of | act on our principles of right. We have only to 
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consider, “ What should I think were I in the 
other’s place, and he were to de so and so to me? 
How should I require him to treat me? What 
could I in fairness claim from him P” 


§ 4. Offices of Scripture, and of Conscience. 


Besides this most important rule for the appli- 
cation of our principles, we find in Scripture (as 
has been already observed) many precepts designed 
for the correction and improvement of our prin- 
ciples ; many cautions against the errors men are 
likely to fall into, in their moral judgment on 
various points: for, conscience is far from being 
an infallible guide, any more than reason, gene- 
rally. 

Ove may illustrate the distinct uses of Scrip- 
ture (in all that relates to morals) and of natural 
conscience, by the comparison of a sun-dial and a 
clock. The clock has the advantage of being 
always at hand, to be consulted at any hour of the 
day or night; while the dial is of use only when 
the sun shines on it. But, then, the clock is liable 
to go wrong, and vary from the true time; and 
it has no power in itself of correcting its own 
errors; so that these may go on increasing, to any 
extent, unless it be from time to time regulated 
by the dial, which is alone the unerring guide. 

Even so it is with natural conscience as com- 
pared with Scripture, which directs us according 
to the “ wisdom which is from above.” In each | 
particular case that may occur, our own heart will 
furnish a decision as to what is right or wrong; 
and that in many cases which are not particularly 
specified in Scripture, though they fall under the 
general principles of the gospel. But then our 
own hearts are liable to deceive us, even to the | 
greatest extent, and to give wrong judgments, if | 
they are not continually corrected and regulated | 
by a reference to the word of God, which alone— | 
like his sun in the natural world—affords an infal- | 
lible guide. 





§ 5. Regulation of Conscience. 
} 


While, therefore, you take care, on the one | 
hand, not to do anything that your conscience | 
tells you is wrong, you must beware, on the other | 
hand, of concluding that your conduct is neces- | 
sarily right because your conscience approves it ; | 
or, that you yourself at least are free from sin, as | 
long as your own judgment does not condemn you. | 
For, men may so far deprave their conscience as to | 
bring themselves to mistake wrong for right ; like 
one who should bend the ruler which he is draw- 
ing lines by. Thus, our Lord declares to his 
disciples that those who killed them would think 
(not merely pretend, but think) that “‘ they were 
doing God service.” And Paul bitterly bewails 
his own sin in “ persecuting the church,” when 
he “verily thought that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
And afterwards when he became an Apostle, he says, 
“I judge not mine own self; for I know nothing | 
by myself [against myself]; yet am I not hereby 
justified ; but He that judgeth me is the Lord.” 

We must be careful, therefore, to regulate both | 
our business by the clock, and the clock by the | 
dial; that is, to regulate our conduct by our con- | 
science, and our conscience itself by the commands | 
and instructions which God has given us. 
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THE UNLICENSED MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONER. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
Fore1GNers who penetrate into the least salubri- 
ous thoroughfares of this vast metropolis, are 
generally struck by the number of chemists and 
herbalists who flourish, like palm trees, where all 
around is stale, flat, and unprofitable. At night, 
the red bottles of the Pharmaceutical Society flash 
like meteors across the unswept roadway, investing 
squalor itself with a couleur de rose that is highly 
picturesque. 

The English have always been a bolus-loving 
people. Scarcely one of us would not far sooner 
think of travelling without pistols than without 
pills. A Frenchman suffering from a_torpid 
liver will not rest until, by violent exercise, he has 
restored the tone of the inactive organ. Mynheer, 
when he finds his animal spirits somewhat below 
concert pitch, consults not his physician, but his 
pipe, and dissipates, by energetic whiffs, the vapours 
of his meerschaum and his melancholy. But our 
John Bull discountenances such frivolous remedies. 
Nature, in his opinion, is not a spoilt child, to be 
coaxed and cheated out of her ill humours by sweet- 
meats and fiddle-faddle. Aloes and gamboge she 
urgently demands, whatever amount of bodily dis- 
comfort may be thereby engendered. The Briton 
(true-born) has no confidence in mere air as a 
hygeianic agent—is not to be inveigled into cheer- 
fulness by rural excursions; and as for the cold, 
hot, or tepid bath system which government has 
established for state purposes, he rarely opens his 
mouth upon the subject. The sponge and flesh- 
brush he throws aside as fitted only for those who 
have been nursed in the lap of luxury; and as for 
shampooing, the very name is sufficient to arouse 
his disgust. 

Taking into account the high premium which is 
offered by this universal demand for medicaments, 
we are not surprised that a certain class of practi- 
tioners who have never qualified themselves for 
the office, are always ready to pour drugs, of which 
they know little, into bodies, of which they know 
less. Many of the “ Dispensaries” in a densely 
populated district, inhabited by the lower classes, 
are little mints for making money. Some of 
their resident managers, who so liberally offer their 
advice gratis, are not qualified for that offica, 
and the success which attends their treatment is 
another proof of the old adage that “ practice makes 
perfect.” Many do not enter upon the lucrative 
art of healing until they are advanced in life. For | 
years a long-headed, shrewd, and self-concentrated 
man will carry out coals with becoming humility. 
At length, by some lucky accident—a_ broken leg, 
or collar bone—he becomes the inmate of a metro- 
politan hospital, where in a month or two he makes 
such additions to his previous knowledge of the 
‘* Materia Medica ’’ as to warrant his assuming the 
lofty title of “chemist” and “surgeon-dentist,” | 
and the transmutation of his coal-shed into a wait- 
ing room for his expected patients. On a Sunday 
morning you will see the “shed” crowded by 
women and children, all sitting as quiet and re- 
spectful as mice; for Mr. Coalman: will allow no 
talking nor indecorous behaviour in his establish- 


| ment. ‘“ If you women can’t hold your tongues,” 
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he will exclaim imperiously, “ you’d best walk out, 
for L won’t serve not one of you that talks; and 
them as hasn’t got wials must go and fetch ’em, for 
mine is all out; and mind you bring corks, for you 
won't get em here. Will you leave off talking 
there ?—you in the yellow shawl; No.7, I'll serve 
you last, mind.” 

Such is the autocratic bearing of the popular 
unlicensed medical practitioner in his consultation 
chamber. Yet, rough and almost unfeeling as he 
may sometimes appear, Mr. Coalman is at bottom, 
we have heard, a kind-hearted though somewhat 
irritable physician. <A great deal of his brusquerie 
—that which does not proceed from sheer igno- 
rance—is an eccentricity adopted from politic mo- 
tives. To inspire his patients with confidence and 
respect he carefully eschews that familiarity which 
in his case might often breed contempt. While so 
illiterate that he cannot properly pronounce any 
ordinary term in medical science, his still more 


all but supernatural endowments. 
or less (according to your circumstances) he will 
whip out one of your wisdom teeth with marvellous 
quickness and dexterity. 


you a minute; we have seen six mop handles in 

the corner of his surgery, all of which doubtless are 

occasionally in requisition at one time. 
Notwithstanding that Mr. Coalman entirely de- 


; pends upon the patronage of the humbler classes, 


he is very severe upon their follies and infirmities. 


“Many people,” he says, with something between | 


a sneer and a smile, “fancy they can live upon 
med’cine. They keep their children in doors all 


the week, and then they bring ’em to me on a} 


Sunday morning for a powder, as if powders was 
to do the work of everything—air, wittels, exercise, 
and what not. 
whatever ails ’em. I tell ’em over and over again, 
‘It’s no use, my good man, your coming to me 
while you can’t keep away from the public-house. 


| You might just as well pour the med’cine into the 


999 


kinnel at once. 

“Yours is a very sickly neighbourhood,” we ob- 
serve, 

“So is every neighbourhood sickly,” replies Mr. 
Coalman, “ if people will confine their children, and 
won't let °em have noair. There’sa father, mother, 
and six infants in one apartment, not much bigger 


than my surgery. Why, the very air as they | 


respire is carbonic acid. You might as well put a 
baby into a gasometer. If they was to go out, and 
take their children out, they’d have no need of 
med’cine ; but they won’t.” 

“Can’t, perhaps, is a better word,” we suggest 
deferentially. 


tying his clouded white apron with a jerk over his 
portly person, “ What they delight in is gossip ; 
I'm always trying to prevent the females from 


talking in my surgery, but it’s of no good—smoke | 


and gossip, gossip and smoke, men and women 
will have at any price; but as for air—pure air— 





Then the parents, they wd2 drink, | 


| long credit. 
“T maintain my position,” returns Mr. Coalman, | 


“ Unfortunately you have no green fields within 
easy distance.” 

“Green fields!” ejaculated Mr. Coalman, sigh- 
ing with closed eyes; “ havn’t seen one myself for 
three years. Why, Sir, would you credit it ? many 
good-sized children (I hear ’em talking, you know, 
outside my shop) fancy that if they was to go be- 
yond the houses, they’d be in danger of being de- 
voured by wolves, and many grown-up ones can’t 
be persuaded that people what are born out of 
London don’t run about wild like savages.” 

“Ts your mortality very great?” we ask the 
learned doctor. 

‘No, very small,” replies Mr. Coalman, “ con- 
sidering all things—population, wentilation, drain- 
age, and such like. In a family of ten you'll often 
find not less than one-third will reach maturity. 
However poor my patients may be, they never 
seem to be tired of living. Let ‘em be ever so 


| cast down, give ’em a little med’cine, and they’re 
unlettered admirers believe him to be gifted with 
For sixpence | 


happy. ‘There’s a young woman as lives over that 
marine-store shop—a shoe-binder—she’s in a con- 


' sumption fast, and comes to me for advice. ‘ Well,’ 
| I says to her, ‘it’s no use my giving you med’cine ; 
If you buy three cakes | 
of Windsor soap, he will emancipate your corns for | 
nothing ; and as for bleeding, he will scarcely detain | 


you want change of air.’ ‘ Can’t I live till Easter, 
don’t you think, Sir ?’ she says very earnestly. ‘I 
don’t think you can,’ says I. ‘O! she says, almost 
weeping, ‘if I could only live till Easter I should 
be so happy.’ ‘ Well,’ I says, ‘ I'll give you some 
pills to ease your cough; but they won’t cure you, 
‘cause your lungs is eaten away like a piece of 
cheese, and I should be robbing you to tell you 
otherwise.’ ” 

‘Why is she so anxious to live till Easter ?” 

“ Because her cousin, what’s a sailor, is expected 
home about that time; they’ve always got some 
excuse, those women have.” 

“T fear there is a great deal of drunkenness 
among your patients.” 

“A good deal of drinking, Sir, but very little 
of what we called drunkenness—I mean police, or 
disorderly drunkenness.” 

“* How do you account for that anomaly, Mr. 
Coalman 2” 

“By want of stomach,” replies the doctor, pass- 
ing his palms over the graceful curve of his apron ; 
“ what with bad undigestible food, bad smells, bad 


| water, and what not, their constitutions is broken 


down ; and although they drink—men, women, and 
children, all alike—it never makes ’em noisy : they 
aint got stamina enough for that.” 

Mr. Coalman is rarely absent from his “ Dispen- 
sary ;” and being perfectly satisfied with a quick 
ready-money business, he willingly resigns all 
patients requiring advice at home, to the “ quali- 


| fied” practitioner, who, having paid large fees for 


a diploma, enjoys the exclusive privilege of giving 
When, however, circumstances call 
Mr. Coalman abroad, his wife, a tall raw-boned 


| woman with a manly voice, officiates for him, 


and prescribes with confidence and promptitude. 
But if a ragged urchin comes for a pennyworth of 
paregoric, senna, magnesia, or Godfrey’s cordial 
(vulgarly termed “ stuff out of the barrel”), she 
sternly refuses to serve it, on account of the indig- 





they wouldn’t step across the kinnel to fetch it. | nity offered by such a request; and the unhappy 
There’s babies out of number what is born in that | applicant has to wait until the doctor comes home, 
court opposite, and never lose sight of it till they | and has neatly adjusted his indispensable apron ; 
are carried to their graves.” | when, with greater tenderness than his consort, he 
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is speedily melted by the entreaties of his tiny 
customer. 

So far as pharmacy is concerned, in this “lowest 
depth” we find a “deeper still.’ Dr. Coalman, 
who is not recognised by the college, refuses to 
take cognisance of the “medical chest,” a travel- 
ling Dispensary on wheels, which has recently set- 
tled down upon apiece of waste ground, formerly 
the site of an oyster stall. It is strictly a “chest,” 
being about eight feet every way. The professional 
gentleman who occupies the chest, only sees one 


patient at a time; and how he manages to see that | 
solitary person at any hour, without a candle, is | 
one of those mysteries upon which time may pos- | 


sibly throw further light. 

The herbalists, a distinct but numerous class in 
every humble neighbourhood, next claim our at- 
tention. Some of them affect long beards, and 
endeavour, by speaking bad English, to pass them- 
selves off for “ professors” from some German 
college; but the trick is too palpable, and is 
generally detected by the boys, who make them 
objects of derisiun. A free exhibition of tape-worms 
in the window affords much interest to those young 
medical students, and the police have no little trou- 


ble in keeping the pavement clear from obstruction. | 
What the elastic mind of youth is incompetent to | 


grasp, is the enormous length of these reptilia. 
We are afraid to say how many yards long some 
of them are, nor have we been able to learn by 
diligent inquiry whether they are manufactured by 
machine or by hand. 


Antiquated and adust-looking, these old herbal- | 


ists are deeply read in botanical lore. Some of 
them publish “Guides to Health,” which, when 
they are not quite unintelligible, from queer gram- 
mar and spelling, are often instructive, and always 
amusing. Who ever dreamt of such medicinal virtue 
as they ascribe to a common cucumber? (Cxcumzs 
hortensis). “ Outwardly applied,” writes one of the 
herbivorous literati, “the juice makes the skin 
smooth and fair, and, being taken for some con- 


siderable time, it perfectly cures the scurvy ina | 


bad habit of body. The essence is an excellent 
stomachic, being much pleasing and gratifying to 
the viscera, if inflamed or overheated. The dis- 
tilled water is good to cool the hot distemper of 
the liver and blood, to quench thirst, cool the heat 
of fevers, and take away the dryness and roughness 
of the tongue. Outwardly used, it cools inflamma- 
tions, helps blood-shot redness of the eyes, clears, 
cools, and smooths the skin, and is good against 


most deformities thereof, being often applied there- | 


to.” 

Between the general practitioner and the vender 
of herbs war is continually raging. 
denounces all men who deal in minerals (for medi- 
cinal purposes), and paints in fearful colours the 


slaughter perpetrated with legal sanction by the | 


“ Apothecaries’ Company.” If you ask him what 


he thinks of iodide of potassium for rheumatic affec- | 


tions, he will tell you it isan accumulative poison, 
and that those who take it drop down like exhausted 


sheep; and he will pledge his reputation that the | 
only certain cure for complaints of that kind is— | 
oil of cabbage. The principal admirers and sup- | 


porters of these vegetarians are elderly females 


suffering from that distressing malady, the nerves. | 
To alleviate their afflictions, the professor has | 


The latter | 


all kinds of teas—raspberry, strawberry, blackberry 
mint, camomile, and we know not how many mo ¢. 
He condoles with them, tells them how for 
five and twenty years he suffered from a nervous 
disorder, which threw him into convulsions if he 


only heard the creaking of his own shoes. The | 


professor abjures animal food in any form; and 
although he draws his dietetic supplies entirely 
from the shelves which furnish the medicaments 
for his patients, the variety of “dishes” at his 
command is marvellous. If a Parisian chef de 
cuisine could only see the number of differ- 
ent “grasses” in the Vegetable Carté he would 
draw his nightcap over his eyes in astonish- 
ment. 

So deeply imbued with respect for medical 


that they not only support such dispensaries as 
we have already described, but maintain nume- 
rous itinerant apothecaries. With a box of sim- 
ples slung before them, the particular practitioners 
referred to occupy the margin of the causeway, 
and, having no settied connection, depend for their 


A sort of guerilla warfare is carried on by these 
light troops against the insidious ills which flesh 
is heir to. A rheumatic twinge is scared away by 
the mere presentation of a medicament, and an 
indigestion very often shot down on the road. 
One of the most distinguished of these sharp- 
shooters, to whose remarks on pathology and 
therapeutics we have long listened with pleasure 
| and advantage, is an elderly man with a black 
patch over one eye, and a greasy leathern cap, 
looking something like a decayed ostler. He is 
not a mere empiric, but has evidently made the 
| constitution of man his systematic study. “‘Na- 
tur,” he says, holding up a bit of stick-liquorice, 
“ delights in miisture, as, for instance, on a snm- 
mer’s night, when there’s a fall of do. The airth is 
full of miisture—hence we have springs and rivers a 
bubbling and running about in all directions; and 
as for the sea, that, of course, is miisture itself. 





etc. 
We remember some years ago a very intelligent 


| though meanly-clad man, who used to deliver al | 
| fresco lectures on physiology, and which, for lucid || 


| exposition and graphic illustration, were really de- 
serving of attention. As he was a zealous advo- 
cate of temperance, he did much good in his 


humble vocation, and we much regretted the cir- | 
cumstances under which he disappeared from pub- || 
| lie life. He was addressing an uncultivated but || 
| deeply interested audience, at the corner of a po- | 
pulous thoroughfare, and was describing with his | 
wonted clearness the organs of nutrition, and || 


showing the pernicious effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants, when a drunken bricklayer, who fancied his 


remarks perhaps rather too personal, suddenly | 


made arush at the coloured diagrams which, at- 
tached to a stick, the lecturer exhibited to make 


which elicited yells of indignant reprobation from 
all beholders. ‘The poor lecturer uttered not a word 


of reproach, but, heaving a deep sigh, buttoned | 





science, and so eager to avail themselves of its | 
benefits, are the inhabitants of most poor districts, | 


subsistence upon the infirmities of casual invalids. | 





po ee a ee 





Now, if you chew a bit of this here root, it will | 
keep your mouth as miist as a well of water,” | 





a ee ee ee ee ee 


his explanations more intelligible, and tore them 
in pieces with an expression of savage delight, | 
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his threadbare coat, and with averted face retired 
from the scene, more in sorrow than in anger. As 
for his degraded assailant, having had his revenge, 
and given one spasmodic cheer of triumph, he 


| yeeled away, followed by an excited crowd, upon 





whom, after staggering for some distance, he 
turned round and attempted an attack, but in so 
doing fell violently on the ground. 

The worthy lecturer to whom we have alluded 
did not deal in drugs or chemicals, but simply 
prescribed, taking a fee of one penny for his pre- 
scriptions—four in number—and which, as he 
justly observed, could not be obtained on such 
moderate terms from any other physician in 
Europe. 

Such are a few of the agencies brought to bear 
upon the sanitary condition of the lower orders of 
the people ; and from these sketches, drawn from 
life, our reader will probably give with more cheer- 
fulness his next subscription to the parochial dis- 
pensary, convineed, as he probably is, from the facts 
now stated, of tke necessity of its services. 





HOW AND WHEN TO STOOP. 


BrenJAMIN FRANKLIN, when a young man, visited 
the Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather. When the interview 


| was ended, the reverend gentleman showed him, by 
| aback way, out of the house. 


As they proceeded 
along a narrow passage, the doctor said to the lad, 
* Stoop ! stoor!!” Not immediately comprehend- 
ing the meaning of the advice, he took another 


|| step, and brought his head pretty violently against 


abeam that projected over the passage. “ My lad,” 


| said the divine, “ you are young, and the world 
| is before you; learn to stoop as you go through 


| it, and you will save yourself many a hard thump.” 


Not an easy science to learn, is it? the science 


| of stooping gracefully and at the right time. When 
| aman stands before you in a passion, fuming and | 


|| foaming, although you know that he is both un- 
|| reasonable and wrong, it is folly to stand as 
|| straight, and stamp as hard, and talk as loud as 





he does. This places two temporary madmen face 
to face. Stoop as you would if a tornado were 
passing. It is no disgrace to stoop before a heavy 
wind. The reed bends tothe wind, while the unyield- 
ing oak is torn up by the roots. It is just as 
sound philosophy to echo back the bellowings of a 
mad bull, as it is to respond in kind to the ravings 
of a mad man, or—pardon, me ladies !—of a mad 
woman. Stoop! gracefully, deferentially, and amid 
the pauses of the wind, throw in the still small 
voice, the “ soft and gentle words which turn away 
wrath.” 

When reproved for an error you have committed, 
for a wrong you have perpetrated, for a neglect 
chargeable against you, stoop! Do not justify or 
palliate a palpable fault. This only intensifies and 
——— the wrong. 

ion. 


with the happiest effect. 
once with a face black with frowns, and ire all 
bottled up ready for an explosion, because I had 
failed to fulfil some promised commission. I prog- 





This excites direr indigna- | 
Stoop. If you say, mildly, “I know I was | 
wrong; forgive me;” you have stolen away all | ; : I 
your complainant’s thunder. I have seen this tried | deal, but says very little, looks into everything, 
A friend came to me | but sees into nothing ; and has a hundred irons in 


nosticated the storm, and took both his hands in 
mine as he approached, simply saying, “ I am very 
sorry, I forgot; pardon me this time.” What 
could the man say? He kept the cork in his bottle, 
and I escaped a terrible blast. 

How much more easily and pleasantly we 
should get through life, if we only knew how and 
when to stoop ! 

But when tempted to do a mean thing, or a 
wrong thing—when solicited to evil by associates 
or circumstances—then, don’t stoop! You may 
give up your own personal rights, if you will; you 
may give “coat and cloak” to an unjust demand ; 
sometimes even this is necessary, to stoop in 
silence to an injustice. It may be done without 
degradation or guilt. But never stoop to a mean- 
ness, to a debasement. Never stoop to pick up a 
forbidden object, the appropriation or possession of 
which righteously exposes you to scorn or censure. 
—Glannis. 


HINTS FOR ALL. 


How to BE HAPPY.—Make the doing of the 
will of God the business of your life. 

How To BE MISERABLE.—Determine to gratify 
the carnal propensities of your nature, and spare 
no pains to execute your purpose. 

How To Be ricu.—Having food and raiment 
and the favour of God, be careful for no more. 

How to BE voor.—Do nothing. Just let 
estate, soul, and body all alone, and your poverty 
will come as an armed man. 

How To BE wisE.—Think humbly of yourself. 
Deplore your ignorance. Be not ashamed to learn 
from any. Ask of God wisdom. 

How To GAIN A victory.—Have a good 
cause; conquer yourself; despise not your enemy ; 
let not your opposition to him degenerate into 
hatred; do all you can righteously, and no more, 
and then leave your cause with God. 

How TO sEcURE A victory.—Humble your- 
self under the hand of God. Beware of exulting. 
Give God the glory. Buonaparte said, “ Many a 
victory is lost after it is gained.” ‘“ Builda golden 
bridge for a retreating enemy.” 

How To LIVE LonG.—Live a great deal in a 
short time. Many a man has died old at thirty. 
Thousands do not die old, though they live to sixty. 
That is a long life which answers life’s ends. No 
life is long, unless it is the beginning of eternal 
life. 


Horry.—No two things differ more than hurry 
and despatch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind ; 
despatch of a strong one. A weak man in office, 


| like a squirrel in a cage, is labouring perpetually, 


but to no purpose, and in constant motion without 
getting ona jot: like a turnstile, he is in every- 
body’s way, but stops nobody: he talks a great 


the fire, but very few of them are hot, and with 


| those few that are, he only burns his fingers.— 
| Colton. 
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British Premrers.—The following is a list of the 
successive premiers who have held office during the last 
century. The dates of their appointment show an average 
tenure of administration for each successive minister, of 
three years, eight months, and one day, the marquis of 
Rockingham’s being the shortest within the period :— 
Duke of Newcastle . ‘ - ‘ . April,: 1746 
Earl of Bute ? ; . ; - « May, 1752 
George Grenville (father to lord Grenville) April, 1763 
Marquis of Rockingham . . . . duly, 1765 
Duke of Grafton . , ° ° Aug., 1766 
Lord North (earl of Guildford) . Jan., 1770 
Marquis of Rockingham ; é March, 1782 
Earl of Shelburn ss. ‘ July, 1782 
Duke of Portland P P - April, 1783 
William Pitt . ; : . Dee, 1783 
H. Addington (lord Sidmouth) . . March, 1801 
William Pitt . ‘ ° ° : - May, 1804 
Lord Grenville . ‘ ‘ Jan., 1806 
Duke of Portland March, 1807 
Spencer Perceval . June, 1810 
Earl of Liverpool June, 1812 
George Canning . ‘ ‘ ; April, 1827 
Viscount Goderich (earl of Ripon) Aug., 1827 
Duke of Wellington . . Jan., 1828 
Earl Grey . . 

Lord Melbourne 

Sir Robert Peel 

Lord Melbourne . 

Sir Robert Peel ° 

Lord John Russell 

Earl of Derby . 

Earl of Aberdeen. : 

Viscount Palmerston . j ° . 


Nov., 1830 
Aug., 1834 
Nov., 1834 
April, 1835 
Sept., 1841 
June, 1846 
Feb., 1852 
Dec. 1852 
Feb, 1855 


Wuy ARE 80 FEW Goop Books wRITTEN ?—The reason 
why so few good books are written is, that so few people that 
can write know anything. In general, an author has always 
lived in a room, has read books, has cultivated science, is 
acquainted with the style and sentiments of the best 
authors, but he is out of the way of employing his own 
eyes or ears; he has nothing to hear and nothing to see ; 
his life isa vacuum. The mental habits of Robert Southey 
are the type of literary existence. . . . He wrote poetry 
before breakfast (as if anybody could); he read during 
breakfast ; he wrote history until dinner; he corrected 
proof sheets between dinner and tea; he wrote an essay 
for the “ Quarterly” afterwards ; and after supper, by way of 
relaxation, composed the “ Doctor,” an elaborate and lengthy 
jest. Now, what can we think of such a life, except how 
clearly it shows that the habits best fitted for communicat- 
ing information, formed with the best care, and daily regu- 
lated by the best motives, are exactly the habits which are 
likely to afford a man the least information to commu- 
nicate.—Prospective Review. 


Economy or Time.—Many people take no care of their 
money till they have come nearly to the end of it, and 
others do just the same with theirtime. Their best days they 
throw away, let them run like sand through their fingers, 
as long as they think they have an almost countless num- 
ber of them to spend; but when they find their days 
flowing rapidly away, so that at last they have very few 
left, then they will at once make a very wise use of them ; 
but unhappily they have by that time no notion how to 
do it. 


InTERESTING ScENE AT Java.—Writing from Java, 
a person narrates a pleasing scene at Grisee. A kind- 
hearted widow died, leaving a family of slaves, who became 
the property of her heirs. There were a father, mother, 
and eight children. They were put up to auction at 6000 
florins ; there was no bid, even when the price was reduced 
to 2000 florins. Then the slave bid five florins for himself 
and family, and begged on his knees that no one would bid 
against him: there*was no other offer, and the overjoyed 
family were free. The bystanders even made a collection 
for them. 





I was once Youne.—It is an excellent thing for all 
who are engaged in giving instruction to young people 
frequently to call to mind what they were themselves when 
young. This practice is one of the most likely to impart 
patience and forbearance, and to correct unreasonable ex. 
pectations. At one period of my life, when instructing 
two or three young people to write, 1 found them, as I 
thought, unusually stupid. I happened about this time 
to look over the contents of an old copy-book, written by 
me when I was a boy. The thick up-strokes, the crooked 
down-strokes, the awkward joinings of the letters, and the 
blots in the book, made me completely ashamed of myself 
and I could, at the moment, have buried the book in the 
fire. The worse, however, I thought of myself, the better 
I thought of my backward scholars; I was cured of my 
unreasonable expectations, and became in future doubly 
patient and forbearing. In teaching youth, remember that 
you once were young, and in reproving their youthful 
errors, endeavour to call to mind your own. 


Coat 4 souRCE oF NaTIonaL GREATNESS.—During a 
brief sojourn of that eminent geologist, Hugh Miller, in 
England, he critically examined the carboniferous districts, 
especially the coal fields of central England, to which she 
has for so many years owed her flourishing trade. Its area, 
he remarkes, “ scarcely equals that of one of the Scottish 
lakes—thirty miles long and eight broad ; yet how many 
steam engines has it set in motion! How many railway 
trains has it propelled, and how many millions of tons of 
iron has it raised to the surface, smelted and hammered! 
It has made Birmingham a great city—the first iron depot 
of Europe. And if one small field has done so much,” he 
says, “what may we expect from those vast basins laid 
down by Lyell in the Geological Map of the United States ? 
When glancing over the three huge coal fields of the United 
States, each surrounded with its ring of old red sandstone, 
I called to mind the prophecy of Berkely, and thought I 
could at length see what he could not, the scheme of its 
fulfilment. He saw Persia resigning the sceptre to Mace- 
donia, Greece to Rome, and Rome to Western Europe, 
which abuts on the Atlantic. When America was covered 
with forests, he anticipated an age when that country 
would occupy as prominent a place among the nations as 
had been occupied by Assyria and Rome, Its enormous 
coal fields, some of them equal in extent to all England, 
seem destined to form no mean element in its greatness. 
If a patch containing but a few square miles has done so 
much for central England, what may not fields, containing 
many hundred square leagues, do for the United States?” 


Tue TriumpHs oF PERsEVERANCE.—The following, 
taken from one of Dr. Johnson’s beautiful papers in the 
“ Rambler,” was the motto Dr. James Hope chose for his 
thesis when applying for his degrees :—‘‘ All the perform- 
ances of human art, at which we look with praise or won- 
der, are instances of the resistless force of perseverance. It 
is by this that the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that 
distant countries are united by canals. If a man were to 
compare the effect of a single stroke of the pickaxe, or of 
one impression of the spade, with the general design and 
last result, he would be overwhelmed by the sense of their 
disproportion. Yet those petty operations, incessantly 
continued, in time surmount the greatest difficulties; and 
thus mountains are levelled, and oceans bounded, by the slen- 
der force of human beings.” 


Curious CatcuLatTion.—What a noisy creature would 
aman be were his voice, in proportion to his weight, as 
loud as that of a locust! A locust can be heard at the 
distance of 1-16th of a mile. The golden wren is said to 
weigh but half an ounce, so that a middling sized man 
would weigh down not short of 4000 of them ; and it must 
be strange if a golden wren would not outweigh four of 
our locusts. Supposing, therefore, that a common man 
weighed as much as 16,000 of our locusts, and that the 
note of a locust can be heard 1-16th of a mile, a man of 
common dimensions, pretty sound in wind and limbs, 
ought to be able to make himself heard at a distance of 
1000 miles. 
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